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Do It! 


“Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and do it!” said Jesus—more 
blessed than to be his mother in the flesh. On 
this depended the blessing of Mary, the doing 
of the word heard. So, at ‘‘the beginning of 
miracles,’’ she had learned to deliver the first 
woman’s preaching of the new dispensation: 
“Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.’’ 

Jetween the doing without first hearing, just 
because it is doing, and the waiting to hear 
without doing, and then, for avoiding the do- 
ing, getting deaf, our religious Society has 
been losing its life as between two spoilers. 
There is no christian activity till it is livingly 
authorized in the doer. There is no virtue in 
inactivity when once the word ‘‘Do this” has 
gone forth, tho’ it may be a still, small voice. 
Between waiting for fear of doing, and doing 
for fear of waiting, there is a desert or a 
waste; while waiting in order to hearken and 
do is rewarded with the abundant Life. 

It is vain to pray ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ without digesting the bread 
when given, by faithful exercise of obedience. 
As mental indigestion now burdens our land 
under its surfeit of hurried and scrappy read- 
ing, so spiritual dyspepsia can make a sickly 
church by not putting to faithful action the 
bread from heaven. They are bad hearers 
becoming deaf, who do not do; they are head- 
strong doers starting deaf, who will not hear. 
Rather blessed than either of these conditions 
are they who both ‘‘hear the word of God, and 
do it.”” ‘‘If any man knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” ‘‘He that will 
do the will of God shail know of the doctrine.’’ 


Christian Workers. 
Likewise, the following from John R. Whit- 
ney deals in striking language with a false 
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theory of spiritual growth that has invaded 
even the Society of Friends¢y many places : 


Thus God manifested Himsef to them (the 
Israelites), and they were brought nigh to Him 
to receive forgiveness when they sinned— 
guidance from day to day—and strength for 
all the trials of their journey. Thus they 
grew, net by their activity, but by their recep- 
tivity. This is a very important considera- 
tion. For the modern theory of spiritual 
growth is by active service. So societies are 
multiplied, and machinery invented, and multi- 
tudes rush in for membership in the one, and 
for opportunity to manage the other For it 
is a common opinion that men must grow spir- 
itually in stature and strength as the muscles 
of the blacksmith grow by exercise and labor. 
So they must, but exercise and labor are not 
the first essentials with the blacksmith. His 
muscles would not be at all developed by the 
intelligent and diligent use of his hammer if 
he were not healthy and well nourished. But 
being healthy and well nourished, and being a 
blacksmith, he must wield his hammer dili- 
gently. His very calling demands it. If he 
did not, he would soon lose al! right to the 
name. And if he were not regularly well 
nourished by proper food, he could not use his 
hammer at all, or if he did he would only wear 
himself out and gain no strength. 

So it is with the believer. His growth de- 
pends more upon what he receives from Christ 
than upon what he does for Christ. If he 
does not feed every day upon the heavenly 
Manna—and be renewed by the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost—and draw nigh to God in 
Christ as his adorable Redeemer and resting 
upon his atonement—he cannot grow strong. 
But if he does—like the blacksmith—he must 
work or be unworthy of the name he bears. 
If he is not active in Christian service, it 
simply shows that he is weak and sickly, and 
that like the people of Sardis, he has only a 
name to live and is dead (Rev. 3:1). The 
greater number of such in the Church, the 
greater is its weakness. For, like the thirty- 
two thousand in Gideon’s army, they add to it 
no strength and for the same reason (Jud. 
7;2). For the true child of God does not 
work to gain strength, but because he is al- 
ready strong in the Lord. Then he cannot 
contentedly sit at ease. So it was with the 
early disciples. No opposition, or command, 
could repress their zeal, for they said—‘‘we 
cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). So always, 
when obedient faith is strong the lips cannot 
keep silent, or the hands be idle. 





Regrets a Stage Career. 
Julia Marlowe, the well-known actress, gives 
the following testimony against the stage:— 
Always it is easy for us, looking back on 


our life-decisions in the light of our experi- 
ences, to realize how much wiser, saner deci- 
sions we might have made. Could I have an 
opportunity once more to define my purposes 
and give direction to my ambitions the issue of 
the matter would be something very different 
from what it has been. It would have nothing 
to do with the stage. 1am far from decrying 
art as a thankless or an unkind mistress. She 
spurs us on to a measure of achievement in 
spite of ourselves sometimes and her rewards 
are sweet. But she denies us the one thing 
in life that I have come to believe is best 
worth while, a strong personal influence ex- 
erted within a small circle, benefiting a few, 
and these few supremely. 

And so if I had the great decision to make 
again—and knew what I know—it would be 
for those things which should cast my life in 
more peaceful walks and surround me with a 
family and a few intimate friends. I would 
have been worth more to the world than I am 
now because the influence I might have exerted 
would have won what is finer and sweeter than 
a line in a book—the gratitude of a few dear 
hearts. 


ocean ene nae 


The Lost Prince. 

In forwarding for insertion in THE FRIEND 
the notice, which appears elsewhere, of the 
Dauphin of France, the aged contributor 
writes: ‘There is probably no one but myself 
acquainted with the fact that he met my uncle, 
Stephen Grellet, and was immediately recog- 
nized by him.’’ Many of our readers have 
listened with interest to our friend Watson 
W. Dewees’s graphic lecture in which he ex- 
hibits the probabilities of Eleazar Williams 
being the ‘“‘Lost Prince.” While we cannot 
judge the merits of the case, it is at least in- 
teresting to read the confirmatory link in the 
chain of evidence now thrown in by our friend 
John Collins. 


Home Duties and Studies. 

A woman whose writings have proved help- 
ful to many, recently told some of her youth- 
ful experiences to a writer in The Household: 

She resolved, on leaving school, to goon 
with the studies which she had begun. She 
allowed so much time for Latin, so much for 
science, so much for mathematics: music, 
painting and general literature, and proposed 
to take regular exercise. 

But when she sat down to her Latin, her 
brother Will was sure to rush in with a coat 
to mend or a splinter to be takeu out, or per- 
haps to tell her a long story of a football 
match or a fight at recess. She always pushed 
the Latin aside and listened to him. 

When busy with logarithms she would catch 
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sight of her mother stooping over a basket of 
unmended stockings or other household tasks. 
Books and slate were put aside while she took 
the task and sent her tired mother to rest. 

When she wished to go to the gymnasium, 
the parlor had to be dusted; when she intend- 
ed to glance over a novel, there was old Peg- 
gy in the kitchen spelling out a verse in her 
Bible. 

Often the day appeared to be filled with 
nothing; a little sewing, a little housekeep- 
ing, a thousand little trifies done for her mo- 
ther, for the boys, for the old servant. 

She was irritated and rebellious. Her plans 
had been for a higher work and a higher life 
than this! 

But looking back at the age of sixty, she 
said, ‘‘I have never found occasion for the 
use of the higher mathematics or J.atin in my 
life. But the old negro in the kitchen died 
trusting in her Saviour, whom she learned to 
know as | read to her every day. 

When my brother Will at twenty fell into 
bad habits and ran away from home, I was 
sent to bring him back. He had grown fond 
of me because I talked and sympathized with 
him, and he came. It was the turning point 
in his life. 

‘‘T know now, too, that if I had not taken 
some of my mother’s hourly burden of little 
duties upon myself, she would have sunk be- 
neath them. As it was she lived to a happy, 
helpful old age. God knew better than I 
what work was best for me in life.’’ 

Shall we, then, conclude that this woman’s 
education was of no value to her? By no 
means. It may have been because of those 
studies faithfully carried on, that she was able 
better than all the rest of the family to sym- 
pathize with that brother and call him back 
from his wanderings. The lesson is that we 
should do the duties that lie nearest. If at 
school study faithfully and well. If at home, 
think no duty too humble for a follower of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. 

If an education does not make its possessor 
more capable of performing the minor duties 
of life then it is probably not the fault of the 
education; but of the misguided youth who 
thinks his education has been given him to 

_ enable him to escape the duties of life instead 
of to enable him to deal with them more intel- 
ligently and effectively. 

It may be true that the higher mathematics 
will not help a girl in the housework, —though 
some evidence could be offered that they do, 
but the sustained effort necessary to master 
the higher mathematics will give training to 
mind and will which will be of service in 
many a household problem. Although mere 
information will not make a person wise, in- 
formation furnishes the necessary basis for 
action. All knowledge is useful, but that 
knowledge is of most value which helps us in 
our daily duties. So, girls and boys, get wis- 
dom, but with all your getting, get under- 
standing.— The Safeguard. 


Elizabeth Smith. 

Elizabeth Smith, of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, was one whose deportment from a child 
was composed and steady. Frequently, while 
others sought recreation and amusements 
abroad, she chose to be at home employing 
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herself in the business of the family. or im- 
proving her mind by some useful application. 
As she grew up the reproofs of instruction 
became the way of life to her, and she was 
governed by a meek and quiet spirit; her con- 
versation and conduct seemed to be almost 
one continued example of child-like simplicity 
and innocence. Her mother dying while she 
was young, the care of her father’s family 
devolved upon her, a considerable time before 
his death. Her duty to him and behavior 
in general, gained the love of a careful, reti- 
gious parent, and a blessing attended her, as 
her future life manifested. Her words were 
few, but savory and instructive; she had a 
feeling heart, and the distressed were often 
relieved by her charity; happy in herself, she 
endeavored to make all about her so. 

She had a great regard for the Holy Scrip- 
tures; on taking up a Bible, she remarked, 
to a particular friend what a treasure it con- 
tained; and sought to inculcate the reading 
thereof, and to discourage the fashionable 
books of the times. 

It was her concern to retire frequently to 
wait upon the Lord,—to know her strength 
renewed in Him, and the effects were visible 
by a cheerful serenity in her countenance. In 
her early youth she was called to the work of 
the ministry, in which she delivered herself 
in a clear, consistent manner; and it flowing 
from the right spring, was often attended 
with good effect. She was concerned to travel 
in the exercise of her gift as far to the north- 
ward as New England, and also in some of the 
Southern provinces, and frequently to the 
meetings near her home... . 

The last summer before her death though 
much enfeebled in body, she had often very 
acceptable service in the ministry; alive and 
strong in the best sense her company was 
greatly satisfactory to friends about her. She 
waited for her change with a lively hope; and 
a serenity of mind attended her, being in- 
wardly supported beyond mere human attain- 
ment. 

She uttered many expressions during the 
conflicts of her illness, much to the comfort 
and satisfaction to those present. 

In solemn supplication to the Almighty on 
her own account, to be near and support her, 
she expressed herself in great reverence to 
the following effect: ‘‘Thou who art the God 
of my life, who hast kept and fed me all my 
life long, be now near and support me by thy 
presence, and if it is thy will to put an end 
to my being here, I submit. Be graciously 
pleased to give me rest in thy mansion, with 
thy dear Son, the Lamb immaculate, for ever 
and ever. 

She often said she had nothing to do but 
to bear her pains with patience. Once in 
great extremity of pain, she remarked that 
she reasoned, ‘‘Why am I so afflicted?” and 
had received this answer in her mind, ‘‘My be- 
loved Son, who never offended me, drank of 
the cup before thee.”’ ‘‘Thus,’’ said she, ‘‘I 
am helped along with one kind hint after an- 
other.” She frequently expressed the peace and 
consolation she felt in those trying moments, 
in having lived in the fear of her Creator. 

She died the second of the Tenth Month, 
1772, aged ahout forty-eight years. 

Extract from an epistle left by her to Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting: 
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“‘In a fresh remembrance of the many sea- 
sons of Divine favor we have been made par- 
takers of together, does my spirit affection- 
ately salute the living, with fervent desires 
for the prosperity of truth and righteuosness 
in general, that you may not fall short in liv- 
ing up to the faithful performance of your re- 
spective duties, and discharging that trust 
which the Lord has committed to you, hon- 
estly, as in his sight. I tenderly beseech you 
all, both older and younger, who have known 
and may know the Master’s will concerning 
you, that you may be obedient. Let not rea- 
soning with flesh and blood, or pleading ex- 
cuses because of unfitness as you may think, 
prevail. ... Where that is the case dwarf- 
ishness and weakness will be the consequence, 
and the best life is in danger of being quite 
lost; as it may with sorrow be remarked of 
some who profess with us, that a name to live 
and be accounted as wise virgins, has seemed 
to suffice, whose case I have often lamented. 

‘‘It is the ardent prayer of my soul for such, 
while I am writing this, that they may awake 
to righteousness, and diligently attend to the 
teachings of the Spirit of the Lord, who will 
not fail to fit and qualify for every good word 
and work.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Louis XVII, Dauphin of France, 


It is generally believed that this unfortunate 
prince died in captivity, in the Temple Tower 
in Paris, which report was widely circulated 
there, after his royal parents had perished by 
the guillotine. Some facts prove that such 
was not the case. 

In a school reader, published at York, Eng- 
land, entitled ‘‘ Recueil Choisi’’ (Select Collec- 
tion), a few years after the French Revolution, 
is an interesting statement, that a gentleman 
named Cléry had been chosen by the king, as 
attendant and body servant to the little Dau- 
phin while growing up, and was also entrusted 
with bis education. He was separated from 
him when his parents were thrown into prison, 
and was exposed to the heartless barbarity of 
Simon the jailer, who sought by every means 
to destroy his sense of purity, honor and re- 
ligion. 

After weeks of solitary confinement, the 
poor little prisoner fell sick, and the report 
was spread around that he had died. A cer- 
tificate of death was made out by the physician 
and the public had no doubt of the truth of 
the report. 

Many years afterwards, a volume was issued 
by a firm in the United States, under the title 
of ‘‘The Lost Prince,’’ attesting upon good 
authority the rescue of the young Dauphin. It 
appears from this publication (a copy of which 
is in the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia), 
that a lad of about the same age, height and 
figure, had died in the Tower prison at the 
same time that the young prince was almust 
at the point of death. A bold scheme was 
contrived by some parties to rescue the little 
prisoner. A plain coffin was ordered, and 
being taken into the darkened room, the Dau 
phin was placed in it. It was hastily taken 
away, the supposed deceased released from his 
short confinement and the conspirators left 
the city at once, taking their charge with 
them. 
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In the Biographical Dictionary edited by the 


late Joseph Thomas, we find the following 
statement, viz: Jean Baptiste Cant Hanet, the 
last servant of Louis XVII., was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1759. He served the King as valet- 
de-chambre in prison and published a journal 
of the captivity of the King in the Temple. 
In it, mention is made of the aforesaid Cléry. 

In Markham’s History of France, page 517, 
by Jacob Abbott, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, occurs a brief notice of the appointment 
of M. Cléry as valet to the King. The same 
book contained a concise account of the bru- 
tality with which the Dauphin was treated by 
his inhuman jailer. 

‘‘The Lost Prince” gives very interesting 
details of the escape of the young prince, his 
emigration to Canada, and adoption into a large 
family of the St. Regis Indians, where he grew 
up as one of them, notwithstanding his fairer 
cumplexion. While recognized by the tribe as 
a member, he resolved to become a Romish 
priest, and as such he endeared himself to 
every one in after years. 

It is stated in ‘‘The Lost Prince” that he 
had only a confused recollection of the terrible 
calamity that befell him in past years, but, 
that once, when falling from a tree near his 
Indian home he struck his head violently, and 
after the blow the memory of former events 
seemed to return with much clearness. Yet 
he carefully avoided any allusion to the sad 
story of the sufferings, imprisonment and vio- 
lent deaths of his relatives. 

After he had grown up and was established 
in missionary work among several tribes of 
Indians, two French gentlemen found by per- 
sistent inquiry, his residence among the St. 
Regis tribe. They brought a very large amount 
of money as a gift and informed him that they 
were commissioned by a powerful party in the 
home government to offer him the crown of 
France, as a prince of the royal blood, the 
tight to which he was justly entitled. Every 
argument to induce him to accept the offer 
was in vain. He had no earthly ambition, but 
was determined to live as a missionary and 
pastor among his beloved parishioners. 

Some years afterwards, public business called 
the Dauphin (known by his assumed name, 
Eleazar Williams), to visit the United States. 
Hearing that Stephen Grellet, the well-known 
French Quaker minister, resided at Burling- 
ton, N. J., he called at the house. No sooner 
had they met, than Stephen, with upl “ted 
hands, exclaimed ‘‘C’est le meme !”—‘‘The 
very same !”’ proving by his Bourbon features 
to be the real son of the unfortunate monarch. 

As Stephen Grellet’s father attended wor- 
ship with the royal family and was on intimate 
terms of friendship with the King, as Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, his son Stephen must 
have seen the young prince only twelve years 
younger than himself, and also when enrolled, 
as he afterwards was, as one of the royal horse 
guards of the King. Hence we have undoubted 
evidence that the Dauphin and Eleazar Wil- 
liams were identically the same person. 

The above facts were made known to the 
writer by Rachel Grellet in a personal inter- 


view. JOHN COLLINS. 
702 N. 43rd St., Phila. 


ALL life should be as sacred as a prayer, 
for we live in the immediate presence of God. 
—Selected. 


Science and Industry. 


It takes about three seconds for a message 
to go from one end of the Atlantic cable to 
the other. 


SECRETS OF TREES.—Nobody seems to know 
what cause it is which produces those delicate 
and beautiful lines in maple, known as bird’s- 
eye. Some people think they come from the 
hundreds of little branches which shoot out 
all over the trunk of the tree as soon as a 
clearing is made around it. Expert timber 
men say that is not the case. The only way 
to tell a bird’s eye maple tree is to cut it. 
There are no outward signs by which one can 
judge. The Railroad Gazette tells a story of 
the late George M. Pullman. Many years ago 
he was offered a mahogany log for $3000, to 
be cut into veneers. It was supposed to be a 
very fine piece of wood, but this could only 
be discovered by cutting it. He declined the 
log, but agreed to take the log cut into ve- 
neers for what it was worth. Tho owner had 
it sawed and was paid $7000 for his veneers. 
Any one who can discover the secret of de- 
termining the interior nature of wood from 
the outside will have a fortune.—Popular Me- 
chanies. 


THE YELLLOWSTONE BeARs.—General Cor- 
bin, who has just returned to Washington 
from a trip to Yellowstone Park, tells how 
some bears in the park raided the Fountain 
House. ‘‘I investigated myself and found 
that the bears had broken into the kitchen of 
the hotel and simply ruined all the stores, 
leaving the hotel and its guests without food 
enough for a meal. It was side-splitting to 
listen to the Chinese cook attempt to describe 
the visit of the bears. He became excited, 
spluttered, grinned and squeaked, and went 
through all the supposed manceuvers of the 
beasts in his endeavor to explain the dam- 
age that had been done. It was really no 
laughing matter, for the proprietor of the 
hotel and Colonel Pitcher sent men to punish 
the intruders.”’ ‘‘ Would they kill the bears?’’ 
General Corbin was asked. ‘‘Oh, no; they 
would only whip them. They would take a 
big bull whip and lash the bears soundly. 
Experience has taught, so the park people 
say, that a good sound thrashing from a bull 
whip will last a bear, either brown or grizzly, 
for the remainder of the season.—Sft. Paul 
Dispatch. 


DivinG Firty Feet.—The working crews of 
the Islands were quartered in suitable camps 
near their field of labor. They were native 
Hawaiians, good fellows, willing workers, ad- 
mirably adapted to the duty required of them, 
which was largely in boats and in the water. 
I well remember one who excelled in diving. 
On a certain occasion, when the placing of a 
deep water mooring had just been accom- 
plished, it became necessary to detach under 
water the end of a hawser, which had been 
made fast to the submerged part of a spar 
buoy, about forty or fifty feet below the sur- 
face of the sea. The man was told to take 
his sheath knife down with him and cut the 
hawser as near its end as he could, so as to 
lose as little as possible of the valuable cable. 
Taking his knife in his teeth he disappeared 


beneath the water, and remained out of sight 
so long that he was almost given up for lost, 
when he suddenly reappeared, and, on being 
asked if he had cut the hawser as he had been 
told to, answered that he had unbent it with- 
out cutting off any part of it whatever.— 
James D. Hague in the September Century. 


SociaL Instincts oF ANTs.—A swarm of 
Formica pratensis was closely pressed in its 
nest by an army of the same species, and 
crowds of alarmed defenders issued from the 
entrances to the nest, and flew to take part in 
the fight. Like Satan, the tempter of old, I 
placed near them a beautiful drop of honey on 
a piece of paper. At any other time the 
honey would have been covered in a few in- 
stants with ants gorging themselves; but this 
time numerous working ants came upon it, 
tasted it for scarcely a second, and returned 
to it restlessly three or four times. Consci- 
entiousness, the feeling of duty, invariably 
prevailed over gormandism, and they left the 
honey to go and be killed while defending the 
community. I am bound to own, however, 
that there are ants less social in whom gor- 
mandism does prevail. 

Compared to the manners of other sociable 
animals, and especially to those of man, the 
manners of ants exhibit a profound and fun- 
damental aggregation of facts of convergence 
due to their social life. Let me mention de- 
votiun, the instinctive sentiment of duty, sla- 
very, torture, war, alliances, the raising of 
cattle, gardening, harvesting and even social 
degeneracy through the attraction of certain 
harmful means of enjoyment. It would be 
ridiculous and erroneous to see in the fulfill- 
ment reasoning, the result of calculated reflec- 
tion, analagous to ours. The fact that each is 
fixed and circumscribed within one species, 
as well as the fatalistic character it has 
in that species, proves this superabundant- 
ly. But it would be as grave a mistake to re- 
fuse to recognize the deep natural laws that 
are concealed under this convergence. Is the 
case different as regards our actions, though 
they are infinitely more plastic and more com- 
plex individually? I do not believe it. 

1 have been unable to give more than a 
short sketch of the social life of ants. Let 
each one study it for himself, and he will ex- 
perience in doing so the deep enjoyment that 
comes from sounding the secrets and laws of 
nature, while at the same time he will enjoy 
the most delightful satire upon human wretch- 
edness, and will perceive at least the main 
lines of a social example that we ought to be 
able to imitate, though we cannot do so, on 
account of the too large dose of egostistical 
and ferocious instincts that we have inherited 
from our ancestors.-— International World. 


Tue Kikuyu Country.—The Kikuyu coun- 
try in East Africa is famous for having within 
its borders one of the greatest snow moun- 
tains of Africa, Mount Kenia, whose summit 
is always white with snow, though it lies di- 
rectly under the equator. All travelers have 
been enthusiastic over the beauty and fertility 
of this region of forest and plain that rises 
from a height of about four thousand feet to 
the summit of Kenia, more than 18,000 feet 
above the sea. In this land, exceedingly rich 
in agricultural possibilities, it is said that 
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some reason improper. To ask what we have 
no right to know, or what others have no 
right to reveal, is to make honesty difficult; 
and it is lamentable to think of the harm 
done in this way by idle or impertinent curi- 
osity. We, perhaps, pity the more or less 
eminent persons to whom the _ interviewer 
plays the tyrant, storming the citadel even of 
their intimate sanctities; but in our quieter 
way We are sometimes hardly less exacting to 
one another, forgetting that privacy still has 
its rights. And in defending those rights, 
it is not fair that any of us should be tempted 
to insincerities, major or minor. No man has 
really learnt to respect humanity until he un- 
derstands that every life holds secrets and 
confidences which ought never to be so much 
as challenged.-—Episcopal Recorder. 


Learn to Understand Rightly. 


Christ alone indeed hath merited redemp- 
tion for us; but not in such a way as that for 


ton Monthly, and Westerly Particular Meeting, 
aged seventy-one years, six months and four 
days. By the removal of this dear Friend our 
religious Society and the Meeting to which he 
belonged has lost a much beloved and valued 
member. 

The labors and services of this faithful 
watchman commenced in very early life, 
through the heart-searching convictions of 
Truth, and a patient abiding under the pre- 
paring hand of his Heavenly Father. Being 
obedient to its tendering manifestations, as he 
came to mature years the fruits of the Spirit 
were abundantly shown forth in his life, en- 
abling him to adorn the doctrines of our holy 
profession by a circumspect life and godly 
conversation, to the praise and glory of God. 

His every-day demeanor was that of a dis- 
ciple of Christ,—with a sobriety and gravity 
which bespoke his earnestness, and at once 
impressed those who met with him that he was 
endeavoring in sincerity to walk worthy of his 


‘*Resignation,” dwelling particularly on the 
fifth verse: ‘‘There is no Death! What seems 
so is transition,’ etc.; then, after a time of 
silence, said: 
“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Seem soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


On seeing his beloved companion much af- 
fected, he said to her, ‘‘Do not grieve for me. 
It is hard for us to part, but I have the assur- 
ance hard things will be made easy and bitter 
sweet.” At another time, ‘‘1 would like to 
recover for thy sake, but feel it is doubtful; 
and when I am gone, go about the house cheer- 
fully—try to be cheerful—try to be cheer- 
ful. It is thy duty todoso. Just think how 
much better off I shall be forever at rest on 
my Saviour’s bosom.” 

Concerning the stripped condition of the 
little meeting to which he belonged and was 
much attached, he said, ‘‘Don’t give up to dis- 





his own proper merit’s sake, he will freely 
grant us his childship by an outward adoption 
only, and so receive us for his children, when 
we are none. No. He himself is the merit, 
he is the open Gate that leadeth through 
death; and through that Gate we must enter. 
He receiveth no beast into his merit, but those 
only that turn, and become as children. Those 
children that thus come to him are his reward, 
which he hath merited. 

For thus he said: ‘‘Father, the men were 
thine and thou hast given them to me (as my 
reward), and I will give them eternal life.” 
But the life of Christ will be given to none, 
unless they come to him in his Spirit, into his 
humanity, sufferings, and merit, and therein 
be born true children of the merit. 

We must be born of his merit, and put on 
the merit of Christ in his suffering and death; 
not outwardly with verbal flattery only, and 
bare comforting of ourselves therewith, while 
we still remain aliens and strange children, of 
a strange essence or nature. No, the strange 
essence inheriteth not the childship, but the 
innate Essence it inheriteth it. 

This innate Essence is not of this world, but 
in Heaven, of which Paul speaketh saying: 
Our conversation is in heaven. The filial Es- 
sence walketh in heaven, and heaven is in 
man. 

Sut if heaven in man be not open, and the 
man stand without heaven flattering himself, 
and say: Iam still without, but Christ will 
take me in through his grace; is not his merit 
mine? Such a one is vanity and sin with the 
outward man. 

Therefore, learn to understand rightly, what 
Christ has taught us, and done for us. He is 
our heaven; he must get a form in us, or else 
we shall not be in heaven. Thus then the 
soul’s inward man, with the holy body of 
Christ, viz: in the new birth, is in heaven, 
and the outward mortal man is in the world, 
of which Christ spake, saying: My sheep are 
in my hand, and none shall pluck them away; 
the Father who gave them to me is greater 
than all.—Jacob Boehme. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


In Remembrance of John W. Foster. 
Died at his residence in Westerly, R. I., on 
the fifth of Tenth Month, 1901, John Wilbur 
Foster, a member and minister of South Kings- 
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class and denomination. 
a social nature, but deeply concerned to keep 
the world under his feet in view of that better 
country in which his hopes were centered; yet 
often constrained to admonish others in things 


great numbness at times appeared. 
and a great sufferer he was therefrom. 


brain was not impaired. 


shackles. 





high vocation and holy profession,—and it was 
truly said of him, ‘‘he was one in harmony 
with everything that ennobled life and that 
testified his faith in the Master. 


He was noted for unquestionable candor, 


integrity, and uprightness—a soul so sweet 
and gentle,-a spirit so loving, that he was a 


friend to all, both old and young, and to every 
He was naturally of 


pertaining to their souls’ salvation, greatly to 
the comfort and edification of those whom he 


addressed. 


His sufferings during the last few weeks of 
his life were of a very trying nature, through 


nervous prostration and partial paralysis of 


left side. Though he could move his hand and 
limb, the feeling of touch was not acute, and 
But the 
principal trouble was his extreme nervousness, 
But 
it was a comfort the intellectual portion of his 
Often he said, ‘‘This 
poor, nervous body cannot enter the glorious 
city, but it will soon shake off these poor 
I do not want to have any will of 
my own, but as the dear Master sees fit.” 

At another time he said, “‘I am nearing the 
great white Throne, but all through mercy,’’ 
giving evidence his faith was strong and 
‘‘reached within the vail,” anchoring fast to 
the Throne he felt he was nearing. He had 
no fear of death, yet said, ‘‘It is a solemn 
thing to die.” He felt the gates of Heaven 
were open for him, but often saying, ‘‘I am so 
unworthy, and my shortcomings have been so 
many; but the Lord is with me, and it is 
through his mercy alone if I am able to enter 
the gates. He desires me to suffer a little 
longer, and I want not for one moment to lose 
sight of his Divine presence, yet I long for the 
land whose promise alone is changeless and 
sure as eternity’s throne.’’ 

At various times he left loving messages for 
absent friends, and in a calm and solemn man- 
ner gave directions concerning his funeral and 
burial, and the Friends he desired specially 
invited to attend. 

The third night before his departure he very 


impressively recited much of Longfellow’s 





couragements. Christ is head over his church. 
He was never foiled in battle nor beaten in the 
field. 
we could ask or think.” 


He giveth abundantly even more than 


He often asked for a Psalm to be read to 


him, or a portion of the New Testament, and 
his frequent petitions to the Throne of Grace 
for those around him were most touching and 
beautiful, and his child-like faith and trust in 


his adorable Redeemer were unbounded. 
This dear Friend from conviction of duty in 


the latter years of his life visited: in Gospel 


love the Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Western 
Kansas, lowa and Canada, and some of the 


meetings and families composing them, re- 
turning to his home “‘with the reward of peace, 
and feeling strength and ability to perform 


this labor had been mercifully granted by the 


dear Master who commanded him to go forth.” 


He had a humble view of his own attainments, 
but was a steadfast believer in the doctrines of 
the Gospel. His confidence, however, was not 
placed in any sense of deserving service, but 
in the mercy of God; and his family and 
friends are comforted in believing that through 
this mercy he has been safely gathered into 
rest. 


As TRUE AS TruTH ITSELF.—It is as true 
as truth itself that without the mortification 
of the flesh, neither prayer, nor piety, nor any 
work of the Spirit, can be ever perfected in 
man. And to figure out this to us the better, 
it pleased God to appoint that all the beasts 
should be put to death which approached the 
holy mountain of Sinai; which thing is an al- 
legory, andis written for our instruction and 
edification; For by how much more ought we 
to slay our bestial lusts and brutal affections, 
if we would ascend into the holy mount of our 
God, would offer up the incense of prayer and 
spiritual sacrifices, and would meditate upon 
the Divine word, and give ourselves up to 
internal recollection? And if we do other- 
wise are we not already judged? There re- 
mains, therefore, a fearful expectation for us, 
if we transgress this order; and if we think 
here to spare our own flesh, we are strangely 
mistaken. The beast, which is our flesh, must 
in this case die, that so we may live, live unto 
God; but if this live in us, according to the 
old Adam, then must we ourselves die the 
death.— True Christianity. 
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The Marks of Christian Perfection. 


We must not build our salvation upon men’s 
opinions. It is a matter of too great import- 
ance, upon which depends our eternal happi- 
ness. He that ought to teach us the way of 
salvation, and the means of perfection, is Je- 
sus Christ and none other (John xiv: 6.) He 
is the only Way that is sure and certain. 
Stay yourself there, and his doctrine wil] make 
it easy for you to discern true perfection from 
the false and supposititious. And if you 
would know what souls are possessed with 
true perfection, hear the Sermon which Jesus 
Christ made upon the seashore, when He 
preached the eight Beatitudes; where he clear- 
ly shows what souls are happy, or in the 
blessed state of perfection; for we must not 
foolishly believe, as many ignorant people do, 
who think that in these Beatitudes, our Sa- 
viour speaks of souls that are departed, and 
entered upon eternal happiness. For they 
have not any more need of a law, nor instruc- 
tions; and Jesus Christ needed not to preach 
their Beatitudes unto them, seeing they know 
them well enough by the union which they 
had with God, and needed not any more, any 
other doctrine, or any other law, than that 
which proceeded from the love which they 
possessed. It could not then be for souls that 
are already saved that Jesus Christ preached 
thus, but for those that are yet on the earth, 
that he might declare unto them, in what 
state they ought to be if they would attain 
Christian perfection. Jesus Christ calls them 
blessed, to show the happiness which they 
have in this world, who are poor in spirit, and 
so of the rest. They are already pronounced 
blessed by Jesus Christ’s own mouth, seeing 
he calls them blessed, and promises them eter- 
nal blessedness, with so many other even tem- 
poral graces; for unto every virtue he promi- 
ses a reward. 

Wherefore, we are not to judge of Christian 
perfection by visions, revelations, ecstacies, 
or raptures; nor believe that they who can 
speak well of God and of perfection, are there- 
fore perfect; for Satan himself could do all 
these things, and speak more admirably of 
God than any man could ever do; because of 
his angelical light and understanding, which 
serves now as a hell and rack to him letting 
him see what he has lost by desiring to be 
equal with God. So as we must not judge of 
Christian perfection by fine discourses or ex- 
ternal piety, but only by the marks which 
Jesus Christ hath set forth in the eight beat- 
itudes. 

We must diligently observe if those who 
say they are regenerated into the Spirit of Je- 
sus Christ, or have attained perfection, have 
their souls truly endued with the eight beati- 
tudes, without which none are truly to be 
called virtuous, or said to have Christian per- 
fection; yea, they cannot aim at perfection 
without aiming also at the eight beatitudes, 
seeing Jesus Christ calls none happy, but 
those that are poor in spirit, those who 
mourn, those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the merciful, the pure and 
clean in heart, the peacemakers, and those 
who suffer persecution for righteousness’ sake. 
If there were any other ‘‘blessed” beside those, 
without doubt Jesus Christ would have de- 
clared them so; or said: ‘‘Blessed are they 
that have the gift of prophecy, or he that 


worketh miracles, or speaks languages; or 
they that fast, or go to church, or preach, or 
read, or frequent the Sacraments;’ and yet, 
he speaks not a word of the happiness of those 
that do all these things, and many more which 
men call piety and devotion. But he only 
speaks of the virtues which reside in the in- 
ward ground of our souls, and promises a re- 
ward to every one of them, for no good shall 
be in us, which shall not be particularly rec- 
ompensed; neither any evil, for which we 
shall not be particularly chastised.— Antonia 
Bourignon. 
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Illustrious Dunces. 


In reading the biographies of eminent men 
one is surprised to learn what great things 
have been achieved by men who, in youth, 
were pronounced dunces. Histories of their 
careers are full of encouragagement to timid, 
self-distrustful beginners in life. Among the 
illustrious dunces—dull, and even stupid boys, 
but most successful men,—were Justus von 
Liebig, called ‘‘Booby Liebig,’’ by his school- 
mates who, when he replied to a question by 
his teacher, said that he intended to be a 
chemist, and provoked a burst of derision from 
the whole school, yet lived to become one of 
the greatest chemists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Tommasso Guidi, the great painter, —the 
precursor of Raphael,—whose works were 
studed by the latter and by Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, yet who was known as 
‘Heavy Tom,’’ when a bov; Thomas Chatter- 
ton, who was sent home from school as ‘‘a 
fool of whom nothing could be made.” Isaac 
Barrow, a quick-tempered, pugnacious, and 
idle boy at school, but in manhood a celebra- 
ted mathematician and preacher; Vean Swift, 
‘‘plucked’”’ at Dublin University; Richard B. 
Sheridan, the brilliant wit, play-writer and au- 
thor, but ‘‘an incorrigible dunce’’ at school; 
Thomas Chalmers, one of Great Britain’s 
most noted pulpit orators; John Howard, the 
noted philanthropist; and even William Jones, 
who besides writing various legal and other 
solid works, distinguished himself as a judge 
in India, and, at his death, at the early age of 
forty-eight years, had mastered twenty-eight 
languages. 

Not less illustrious than this roll uf dunces 
were Robert Burns, a dull learner at school; 
Adam Clark, ‘‘a grievous dunce,” as his father 
said, in his boyhood the ‘‘dull scholar,’’ Na- 
puleon and Wellington, characterized by his 
mother as a dunce, who was only ‘‘food for 
powder;” ‘‘Useless” Grant, as Ulysses was 
termed by his mother, and Robert Clive, who, 
a dunce at school, was sent, to get rid of him, 
as a clerk to India. Last, but not least, —-per- 
haps the most marvelous blockhead of all in 
the long roll,—was Walter Scott, of whom 
his teacher, Professor Andrew Dalzell, said 
that ‘‘dunce he is, and dunce he will remain,’’ 
and who, visiting the school when at the zenith 
of his fame, asked to see its dunce and when 
taken to him gave him a half sovereign say- 
ing, ‘‘There take that for keeping my seat 
warm.”’ 

Let no young man, therefore, despond or 
despair of success in his calling, because he 
thinks he has little ability. He may be mis- 
taken; but if not, his one talent, if carefully 
cultivated and strengthened, may win for him 
an enviable success. If he is dull, his dulness 
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may be but temporary; like Oliver Goldsmith, 
he may be one of those plants that flower late, 
Like Stephen A. Douglas, when he was study. 
ing law, he may be slow in grasping a princi. 
ple; but, as with ‘‘the little giant,’’ when it 
is once grasped, it may be his own forever, — 
Wm. Mathews, in Success. 
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No Excuse ALLOWED.—A successful busi- 
ness man told me there were two things which 
he learned when he was eighteen years old 
which were ever afterwards of great use to him 
—namely, ‘‘Never to forget anything and 
never to lose anything.”’ An old lawyer sent 
him an important paper, with certain instrue- 
tions what to do with it. 

“But,” inquired the young man, ‘‘suppose 
that I should happen to lose it, what shall | 
do then?” 

‘*You must not lose it,” said the lawyer, 
frowning. 

“‘T don’t mean to,” said the young man; 
‘*but suppose I should happen to.” 

‘*T shall make no provision for such an oc- 
currence; you must not lose it.” 

This put a new train of thought into the 
young man’s mind, and he found that if he 
was determined to do a thing he could do it. 
He made such a provision against every con- 
tingency that he never lost anything. He 
found this equally true about forgetting. If 
a certain matter of importance was to be re- 
membered, he pinned it down on his mind, fas- 
tened it there, and made it stay. He used to 
say, ‘‘When a man tells me that he forgot to 
do something, I tell him he might as well 
have said, ‘I do not care enough about our bus- 
iness to take the trouble to think of it again.’ 
I once had an intelligent young man in my em- 
ploy who deemed it sufficient excuse for ne- 
glecting an important task to say, ‘I for- 
got.’ I told him that would not answer; if he 
was sufficiently interested he would be care- 
ful to remember. It was because he did not 
care enough that he forgot. I drilled him 
with this truth. He worked for me three years, 
and during the last of the three he was utter- 
ly changed in this respect. He did not forget 
a thing. His forgetting, he found, was a 
lazy and careless habit of the mind, which he 
cured.”—Christian Uplook. 


” 


SoME persons view their life as a reservoir, 
towards which streams of pleasure, service 
and prosperity, should flow. Others, more 
rightly, view life as a spring, with an obliga- 
tion to pour forth freely its deepest, purest 
and sweetest treasures, for the refreshment 
of the world. The first class of persons, un- 
der the leadership, though perhaps unrecog- 
nized, of Satan himself, who is incarnate self- 
ishness, sum up their law in the word ‘‘Get.” 
The other class, captained by Jesus Christ, 
and comprehending all the helpers of men, 
live by the royal law summarized in the word 
“*Give. ’”’—Selected. 

As goldsmiths sweep up the very dust of 
their shops, that no filings of the precious 
metal may be lost, so does the Christian man, 
when filled with the Spirit, use his brief in- 
tervals. It is wonderful what may be done in 
odd minutes. Little spaces of time may be 
made to yield a great harvest of usefulness, 
and a rich revenue of glory to God! May we 
be filled with the Spirit in that respect! 
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SELECTING AND MANAGING MEN.— Many men 
mistakenly think that because they work hard 
and try hard they must eventually succeed 
to some extent. This does not follow. Some 
men carry on great enterprises with little ap- 
parent effort. Their success is due to skill in 
selecting efficient executive heads. 

Many a business man breaks down trying 
to supplement the work of incompetent heads 
of departments simply because he does not 
know how to choose the right men. A man 
of commanding ability does not worry himself 
over details. He makes out his program, and 
then selects men who can carry it out to the 
letter. Indeed, it is a sign of weakness for 
the head of the concern to kother about little 
details. It shows that he lacks the insight, 
the business sagacity, the ability to select and 
to manage men who can do things efficiently. 

Many heads of Jarge concerns spend little 
time in their offices. They travel or remain 
at home, but the business goes on like clock- 
work simply because they know how to select 
men who can efficiently do the work assigned 
to them. 

It is a great art to duplicate one’s self in 
another and multiply one’s self many times 
by selecting those who are vastly superior te 
ourselves, but who did not happen to have had 
our opportunity to do the thing themselves. 

It CANNOT BE GRAFTED.—Do not graft any 
of the Tree of Life upon the tree of knowl- 
edge; for it will not grow there; an appear- 
ance, a likeness of the true fruit may grow 
there; but the true fruit itself will not. My 
meaning is, do not make a treasury of knowl- 
edge in the understanding-part which is to 
perish; but know the true treasury of all the 
things of Life, which is in the life itself; and 
in the understanding which is formed, kept, 
and lives in the Life. Lay no manna by to 
feed upon in the old store-house (lest the 
fleshly part should be running thither, when 
its fleshly appetite is kindled after food); but 
daily receive the continual bread from the 
hand of J.ife. The wisdom of the Life, strikes 
at thy wisdom and understanding; and if ever 
thou wilt grow wise any more, thou losest 
this, and canst not possibly retain it; for that 
part is then getting up in thee, in which it 
cannot be held; but only a shadow, an image, 
aresemblance and likeness of it, which feeds 
and pleases that part which fain would have 
Life, but it cannot know it; and therefore is 
necessitated to make images and likenesses of 
things on earth, that it might have somewhat. 
—Isaae Penington. 
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Do NOT BE DiscOURAGED.—Never be dis- 
couraged because good things get on so slowly 
here, and never fail to do daily that good 
which lies next to your hand. Do not be in a 
burry, but he diligent. Enter into the sublime 
patience of the Lord. Be charitable in view 
of it. God can afford to wait: why cannot we 
since we have Him to fall back upon? Let 
patience have her perfect work and bring 
forth her celestial fruits. Trust God to weave 
in your little thread into the great web, 
though the pattern shows it not yet.—George 
MacDonald. 





“*EACH complaint drags us down a degree 
in our upward course.” 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


For * THE FRIEND.” 
Judge Lurton remarks about the change of 


standard on constitutional points, “ that men, their 


creeds and their institutions must be measured by 
the standards which were recognized at the time,” 
and thus cites a letter written to one John Hig- 
genson by Cotton Mather in 1682 about Penn and 
the Quakers. It must be borne in mind that Mather 
was a graduate of Harvard, a minister of the gospel, 
and died in 1728, having the reputation of being 
the greatest scholar and author in America of his 
time. The letter is as follows : 
“Septem ber ye 15, 1682. 
“To ye aged and Beloved, Mr. John Higgenson : 
“There is now at sea a ship called the Welcome, 
which has on board an hundred or more heretics 


and malignants called Quakers with W. Penn, who ble saints and lovable sinners. 


is the chief scamp at the head of them. 

“The general court has accordingly given secret 
orders to Master Malachi Huscott, of the Brig 
Porpoise, to waylay the said Welcome, slyly as near 
the Cape of Cod as may be, and maken Captive 
the said Penn and his ungodly crew, so that the 
Lord may be glorified and not mocked on the soil 
of this new country with the heathen worship of 
these people. Much spoil can be made by selling 
the whole lot to* Barbadoes, where slaves fetch 
good prices in rum and sugar, and we shall only 
do the Lord great service by punishing the wicked, 
but we shall make great good for his minister and 
people. 

“Master Huscott feels hopeful, and I will set 
down the news when the ship comes back. 

“Yours in ye Bowels of Christ, 
“CoTTON MATHER.” 
B. L. Wick. 





During a third trial for murder on the twenty- 
first of Fifth Month, 1902, in the Melbourne court, 
says the Australian Friend, an incident occurred 
which shows the respect paid to liberty of con- 
science. 

“An elderly gentleman who said he was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and had a conscien- 
tious objection to capital punishment, brought 
those facts under the notice of the Chief Justice 
in the Criminal Court to-day, when he was sum- 
moned on a new panel to serve asa juror. ‘You 
are quite right in bringing these facts before the 
court,’ replied the justice, ‘ but I don't think it 
probable that you will be called to take part in any 
such case.’ It is not at all certain that all citizens 
who have such conscientious objections always 
bring them before the court. It is said that there 
was one man on a jury not long ago who held 
such views, and in consequence of whose attitude 
the jury perforce disagreed.” 

It is not argued that a person with a conscien- 
tious objection to the death penalty is blamable 
for uniting in a verdict of murder if based upon 
reasonable legal evidence. To give a just and true 
verdict is a bounden duty. The responsibility for 
capital punishment must rest with the makers of 
the law. Yet the fallibility of all human judgment 
should be a deterrent. The after memory of com- 
pliance in a verdict which may have led to such an 
awful consequence as the death of an innocent 
person, could not be otherwise than a burden. 

Men may well fear being carried away under 
such strong pressure as is sometimes brought to 
bear by the vehemence of counsel or by unrea- 
sonableness in a jury. In times gone by, the shape 
of the coat and hat relieved Friends in such cases. 
They carried their convictions apparent on their 
personal attire. The public prosecutor’s “ stand 
aside” would safeguard their consciences in the 
absence of the “challenge” of the prisoner. 

The want of such symbols of their faith would 
have caused a necessity for them to verbally state 
their scruples. 

When in earlier times the Quaker dress was the 
usual dress of the day, they did so express their 








convictions, often to their own loss, as history 
shows. 

In these days and countries where the value of 
life is too little regarded, it may be well that 
Friends should take advantage of opportunities to 
express their conscientious views, and bear their 
testimony to the sacredness of human life. 

Friends have met with little favor in their ob- 
jection to risking life in Africa, but the courts 
give them an opportunity, and their opinions will 
be listened to with attention. 

The Chief Justice of Victoria honorably com- 
mended this expression, and it had approval in the 
court and by the newspapers. a Be 


Notes From Others. 


The Christian Register says there are disagreea- 
Each after his 





manner does harm by his example. 

No woman ever sings in a choir of a Greek 
church. There are no organs, and no musical in- 
struments of any kind are allowed. 

The wonderful old volumes of-the Scriptures in 
the wealthy monasteries and cathedrals of Russia 
are often bound in covers blazing with jewels worth 
fabulous sums. The Scriptures are greatly revered 
in Russia, and the circulation of the Bible is free. 





Senator George F. Hoar says: “I do not believe 
there ever was a man who attended church con- 
stantly through life, or who brought his children 
to church in their youth, or who was taken by his 
parents to church in his own youth, who ever re- 
gretted it as he looked back,” 





John Kelman, of Edinburgh, in an address de- 
livered at Northfield recently, said : “The hope of 
the pulpit at the present time practically lies in the 
emergence of real prophets who can utter a voice, 
clear and convincing, which men shall recognize to 
be for them the word of God.” 





THE RELIGION OF A Goop LiIreE.—The real test of 
the average man’s Christianity is found, not in 
what he does in church, but in what he does out 
of church, The best evidence of the worth of the 
Christian religion does not lie in the eloquent ser- 
mons preached by her ministers, nor in the rapt 
attention of large audiences, nor in the large en- 
terprises pastor and people may together carry on, 
but in the way individual men and women live at 
home, and in the way in which they deal with their 
fellow men in the shop, the store, the school, and 
the court.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

AGAINST SHOWING THE INDIAN IN THE RouGH. 
—Acting upon the statement of the Washington 
correspondent of the Public Ledger, appearing in 
the latter paper a few weeks ago, that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs had planned an exhibit 
at the coming St. Louis Exposition, by which the 
Indians would be permitted “to dance and fight 
and gamble and run horse races just as their fore- 
fathers did . . clad in their fantastic and highly 
colored costumes, with their faces painted,” etc. 
Josiah W. Leeds sent a protest to President Roose- 
velt against this alleged governmental scheme for 
“ showing the Indian in the rough,” his argument 
concluding with the words : “ Let the Government 
not parade, even for an assumed educational pur- 
pose, the old time Indian’s weaknesses or vices. 
Possessing at Washington, in addition to many ar- 
cheological antiquities, a splendid pictorial col- 
lection of Indian chiefs and others attired in the 
traditional costumes, we may spare the red ochre 
and feathers on the living subjects, and excuse 
them from showing us how the red man can fight, 
gamble and run the horse races.” 

A reply was promptly received from the Presi- 
dent that he had taken note of the foregoing rep- 
resentation, and that he had caused it to be brought 
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to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior. 
A satisfactory response from Acting Secretary 
Ryan, states that “the Department has for several 
years past positively declined to permit the par- 
ticipation of Indians in any exhibition having the 
character of ‘ Wild West’ shows, and it is not the 
intention to allow them to be present to engage in 
such exhibitions in the future.”— West Chester 


Daily Local. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—A despatch from Washington of the 
1lth says: With the double purpose of protecting the 
long-suffering Jews of the Balkan States and of averting 
the ever present peril of the immigration into the United 
States of a horde of paupers, Secretary Hay has adopted 
the unusual course of appealing to the Powers of Europe 
to force Roumania to observe the obligations of humanity 
in the case of the Jews. The appeal takes the form of 
a State paper, remarkable in several respects, which has 
been dispatched to every Ambassador and Minister of the 
United States residing in one of the countries of Europe 
which were parties to the famous treaty at Berlin of 
1878, namely, Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Austria and Turkey. The appeal states that whether 
consciously and of purpose or not, these helpless people, 
burdened and spurned by their native land, are forced by 
the sovereign power of Roumania upon the charity of the 
United States. “ This Government cannot be a tacit party 
to such an international wrong. It is constrained to 
protest against the treatment to which the Jews of Rou- 
mania are subjected, not alone because it has unimpeach- 
ble ground to remonstrate against the resultant injury 
to itself, but in the name of humanity. The United States 
may not authoritatively appeal to the stipulations of the 
treaty of Berlin, to which it was not and cannot become 
a signatory, but it does earnestly appeal to the principles 
consigned therein, because they are the principles of in- 
ternational law and eternal justice, advocating the broad 
toleration which that solemn compact enjoins, and stand- 
ing ready to lend its moral support to the fulfillment 
thereof of its co-signatories, for the act of Roumania 
itself has effectively joined the United States to them as 
an interested party in this regard.” This appeal, it is 
said, has been favorably regarded in Europe, and that 
Roumania will be asked by the Powers to answer Secre- 
tary Hay’s charges of her mistreatment of Jews. 

A syndicate of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago 
capitalists has been formed to develop Santa Clara Prov- 
ince, in the Island of Cuba, by the building of an electric 
railway, and developing a tract of 350,000 acres of land 
by American colonists, 2,000 of whom have been engaged 
for this purpose. 

Lieutenant Peary has returned to the United States 
after an absence of four years in the arctic regions. He 
was unsuccessful in reaching the North Pole, and the most 
northern point attained was 84° 7’, or about 260 miles 
south of the Pole. 

According to a paper just issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department, the public debt of the 
United States is now $12.97 per capita. The highest 
point reached was in 1865, when it stood $76.98. 

It appears that the number of men who are legally 
qualified to mine coal in Pennsylvania, and who have been 
furnished with certificates to that effect number 34,740. 
To secure his certificate a man must show that he has 
had not less than “two years’ practical experience as a 
miner or as a mine laborer in the mines of this Com- 
monwealth.” Practically all of these certified miners are 
now on strike, and each one who refuses to take out coal 
compels the idleness of three other men. 

In a recent gathering of colored persons in Birming- 
ham, Ala., who had been listening to an address by Booker 
T. Washington, an alarm of fire occurred from a misun- 
derstanding, inducing the company of several hundred 
people to attempt to escape from the building. In the 
struggle ensuing 105 persons were killed and a large 
number seriously injured. 

An application for a charter by a congregation of 
“Christian Scientists ” in Philadelphia, was lately refused 
by Judge Arnold, on the ground that the charter was 
sought for a double purpose, viz: for church purposes 
and for business: the latter being the sale of a book 
published by Mary Eddy, who is considered the founder 
of the society, inculcating her doctrines. An appeal 
against this decision is to be taken to the Supreme Court. 
Judge Willson, who sat with Judge Arnold during the ar- 
gument upon the application, said at that time that 
Christian Science doctrine, as teaching that it is un- 
necessary and inadvisable to employ approved methods 
recognized by medical practitioners, was pernicious. Five 
years ago Judge Pennypacker would not grant a charter, 
on the ground that Christian Science, as practicing medi- 
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cine without due legal authorization, violated the law of 
1874. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Yerkes has decided 
that where boron or similar preservatives are used in 
butter in extremely small quantities, for preservative pur- 
poses only, the product will not be subject to tax as 
adulterated butter. 

The announcement is made that an immense oil gusher 
was struck at Cotella, on the Southern Alaska coast, at a 
depth of 200 feet. The oil rose nearly 200 feet before 
the well could be capped. The oil is of good quality, 
and near to water transportation to the Pacific coast 
ports. A large body of coal was recently discovered 
near the same place. 

There were 336 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 43 less than the pre- 
vious week and 43 less than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 176 were males and 160 females: 
51 died of consumption of the lungs ; 23 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 6 of diphtheria; 
8 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy and 12 of typhoid fever. 

ForEIGN.— A despatch from Washington states that 
officials of the State Department believe that current 
dispatches from China indicate another Boxer uprising, 
that may possibly be worse than the last. Mail advices 
from Minister Conger indicate a most serious situation. 
The troubles appear to arise principally from extortionate 
taxation, combined with resentment against the presence 
of the missionaries, thus justifying the judgment of the 
Department of State, which pointed out to the Powers 
that the demand for excessive indempities would result 
in serious internal troubles in China. 

The rocky coast of Newfoundland, from Cape Race 
Light, to Cape Pine and Cape Spear, with its numerous 
rock bound bays and inlets, it is said has caused more 
destruction to shipping than any other coast in the world 
The number of vessels lost during the last thirty years 
off the coast of Newfoundland in the vicinity of Cape 
Sable has been 97. The value of them in round numbers, 
is estimated at $25,000,000. Of these, 50 were steamers 
and 47 sailing vessels. The loss of life, which is appall- 
ing, was 942. In order to avert such disasters, it is 
proposed to establish a lightship near Cape Race, which 
it is hoped may be connected by wireless telegraphy with 
the main land. 

The wheat harvest in Russia is reported to be ex- 
ceptionally large ; barley and rice have been much above 
the average in quantity, and sugar beets are progressing 
favorably. Reports from Siberia are very unfavorable. 

A despatch from Adelaide, South Australia, of the 
19th, says: A severe earthquake experienced here this 
evening caused a panic. Buildings were damaged and 
several narrow escapes from death recorded. Many 
northern towns experienced earthquake shocks this morn- 
ing. 

Roentgen rays are now being successfully employed 
in Germany for treatment of animals. Professor Hoff- 
man, Director of the Royal Veterinary Hospital in Stutt- 
gart, has employed them with uniform satisfaction. X- 
Ray pictures of animals, he says, are of highly practical 
value, enabling the detection of a variety of diseases. 
With cattle they are likely, he thinks, to play an important 
part. 

A despatch from Berlin says : The Society for the Pro- 
tection of the Interests of the German Chemical Industry, 
in session at Frankfort, has unanimously passed a reso- 
lution against the prohibition of the use of boric acid for 
the preservation of meats, and has appealed to the Bun- 
desrath to reverse its decision in this connection in view 
of the present scarcity and dearness of meat. 

The Czar, who recently has been consulting peasants 
and nobles alike, with the view of social and political 
reforms in his Empire, has lately had before him deputa- 
tions of the elders of the cantons and villages in the gov- 
ernments of Kursk, Poltava, Kharkoff, Tchernigoff, Orel 
and Voronezh. To these he said, after referring to the 
acts of violence into which many peasants were betrayed 
by designing men who represented themselves as _ his 
agents, some months ago: “ Remember that a man gets 
rich, not by seizing the property of others, but by honest 
labor and thrift and by living according to the command- 
ments of God. Repeat all I have said to you to the other 
people of your villages, and tell them further that I will 
not leave their real needs unheeded.” 

A despatch from The Hague of the 15th says: A new 
epoch in the international relations of the countries of 
the world was begun here to-day, and the principle of 
arbitration set, as it were, on a more enduring basis. 
The first case before the international tribunal estab- 
lished by the Peace Congress called by the Czar came up 
to-day, and in circumstance the most auspicious. This 
was the claim of the United States against Mexico grow- 
ing out of the Pious Fund of California. The President, 
Dr. Matzen, opened the first session of the arbitration, 
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expressing the hope that the work of the tribunal woul 
harmonize with the sublime idea which led to its estab. 
lishment, and said a glorious result was anticipated from 
the Arbitration Court, namely, to facilitate the peacefy| 
settlement of disputes between States on the basis of 
respect for right. 

A despatch from Manila of the 16th says: The Macon, 
Taal and Balusan volcanoes are unusually active. The 
Balusan volcano had been inactive for years. The people 
residing near the Macon volcano are alarmed. No seismic 
disturbances have resulted. 

In the island of St. Vincent both craters of La Sou. 
friere were reported on the 17th instant to have been 
active since the 11th. 

The steamer which was sent by the Japanese govern. 
ment to the scene of the recent eruption at Torishama, 
has returned to Yokohama. The eruption had wrought a 
complete transformation of the island, and all the in- 
habitants and animals had disappeared. 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 

Milton Stanley, agent, Ind., $6 for Joel D. Car- 
ter, Edmund Osborne and David Thomas; Wm. 
Stanton, agent, O., for Mary P. Taber; Anna J, 
Grimshaw for Chas Grimshaw, Pa.; Marietta Wil- 
kins, N. J.; Josephine F. Smedley, Pa.; Hiram 
Herr, Pa.; William D. Smith, Kans.; Seth Shaw, 
agent, O., for Abner I. Hall and W. M. Hall; P. 
J. Jacobson, Ia., to No. 14, vol. 77; Hannah F, 
Smedley, Pa.; Margaret J. Jones, Canada; Lydia 
H. Moorman, Ia.; B. H. Coppock, agent, Ia., for 
Ruth Edmundson; Samuel Williams, N. ].; Alva 
J. Smith, agent, Kans, $6, for Mary Ann Chamness, 
Sarah Ann Hinshaw and Joshua P. Smith; Henry 
B. Leeds, agent, N. J., for Hannah R. Maule and 
John M. Roberts ; Lindley M. H. Reynolds, N. C.; 
Joseph C. Hall, O. 


ga” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 


The name of John M. Rasmussen, Chicago, IIl., was 
omitted from the Receipts published on page 32 of THE 
FRIEND, dated Eighth Month 9th, 1902. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fourth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., on the eleventh day of Ninth 
Month, 1902, Eowarp F. BRACKEN, of Paoli, Pa., son of 
Lindley M. and Anna S. Bracken, of Colerain, O., and 
VirGINIA Lois SELLEW of Colwyn, Pa., daughter of Edwin 
P. and C. Virginia Sellew. 


Diep, at the residence of her niece, in West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the fifteenth of Eighth Month, 1902, 
DEBORAH W. SIMMONS, in the eighty-eighth year of her 
age; a member of West Grove Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
formerly of Upper Evesham, N. J. Her quiet walk through 
life and her death, gave evidence that she trusted in her 
Saviour. 

——, at his residence Stoke Newington, England, 
PHILIP SARGENT, on the eighth of Second Month, 1902, in 
his forty-ninth year. 

——, at Chez Nous, Hitchin, JuLIA ANNE SARGENT, 
wife of the late Philip Sargent, on the 6th of Ninth Mo., 
1902, in her fifty-second year. 

——, at his home at Salem, Ohio, Eighth Month 31st, 
1902, BARZILLAI FRENCH, a member of Salem Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Friends, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. We believe the language is applicable . 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


" WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





